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gent interest in social-betterment. Even 
"family life," the first school of morals, is 
a closed book against the man who comes 
home dead-tired late at night. 

Consider some of the perils through 
which the working boy must pass from 
year to year, such as economic waste in un- 
educational trades, stinted physical devel- 
opment, early maturity, suppression of the 
spirit of boyhood, indifference towards 
knowledge and efficiency, personal weak- 
ness, and delinquency. The dire results 
due to these perils are well illustrated by 
the folowing replies made by a number 
of Chicago factory children when asked 
why they quit school: 

"Because it's easier to work in a factory 
than it is to learn at school." 

"You never understand what they tell 
you in school and you can learn right oft 
to do things in a factory." 
"They don't call you a Dago." 
"You can buy shoes for the baby." 
"Our boss he never went to school." 
"School ain't no good. The Holy Father 
he can send ye to hell, and the boss he 
can take yer job away er raise yer pay. 
But the teacher, she can't do nothing." 

Is it not true that greed, selfishness, 
privilege, injustice and neglect are five of 
the great sins of civilization? These ob- 
structions to progress are largely due to 
ignorance and indifference, two causes 
which are in themselves as great evils 
as their results. In order to attain the 
best of social conditions, positive cures 
must be found for these devastating 
evils — cures that will replace greed 
by liberality, selfishness by the broth- 
erhood of man, privilege by equal- 
ity, injustice by justice and neglect by 
service — cures that will transform ignor- 
ance and indifference into clear-eyed 
knowledge and active responsibility. Laws 
and revolutions have failed more miserably 
than we enjoy admitting and only through 
the far reaching, beneficent influences of 
education and religion may we expect to 
touch the roots of these great evils. 
Is it possible that many of our public li- 



braries, who reach the individual and his 
family long before and for many years fol- 
lowing the efforts of our public schools, 
can consider themselves excused from a 
large part of their responsibility in the ed- 
ucational movements now striving to im- 
prove the physical, mental and moral con- 
ditions of these men who suffer for want 
of better things? How can it be that some 
librarians stand by indifferently and heed 
not the cry of need from these weaker 
members of society, who, with their dis- 
tinctive and curable social difficulties, have 
been left alone to carve their own desti- 
nies, unappreciated and unaided? The 
time is near at hand when everyone shall 
recognize that it is the "common right of 
all men to share in the culture, prosperity 
and progress" of society, and that the con- 
servation of life by raising it to its highest 
value is to be the cry of our new era of 
heightened individuality. 

In his inaugural address President Wil- 
son uttered these accusing heart searching 
words: "We have been proud of our in- 
dustrial achievements, but we have not 
hitherto stopped thoughtfully enough to 
count the human cost, the cost of lives 
snuffed out, of energies overtaxed and 
broken, the fearful physical and spiritual 
cost to the men and women and children 
upon whom the dead weight and burden of 
it all has fallen without mercy the years 
through. The groans and agony of it 
all, the solemn moving undertone of our 
life, coming up out of the mines and fac- 
tories and out of every home where the 
struggle has had its intimate and familiar 
seat, have not yet reached our ears." 

The "vision of the open gates of ap- 
portunity for all" must first be seen by 
those who lead before they who follow can 
dream dreams and go forth to realize 
them. 

The FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: The 
next speaker, who is now the librarian of 
the Rochester public library, was for many 
years librarian of one of the most impor- 
tant libraries south of what Mr. O. Henry 
was accustomed to call "Mason & Ham- 
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Un's Line." I have the pleasure of Intro- maintained in all social, educational and 

ducing Mr. WILLIAM F. YUST, who will religious institutions is enforced in II- 

speak to us on braries. 

WHAT OF THE BLACK AND YELLOW ™ S ™° T ^ ^ ^""fT ^ *! 

RACES? public library question. But account 

"""" ' should also be taken of the institutional 
The form in which this subject is ex- libraries to which negroes have access, 
pressed is first a question asking for in- 
formation which has never before been Institutional Libraries 
collected. Possibly there is in it also a T he report of the V. S. Commissioner of 
mild challenge to library authorities call- Education for 1910 contains a list of 189 
ing for a declaration of purpose and pol- seC ondary and higher schools for the col- 

"!; , , . . .. .. . „ ored race in 16 states and the District of 

bo far there is no indication of a yellow „ , _. . .. „ 

race problem in public libraries. When Co1 ™*™- Of these 160 report libraries ag- 
foreigners enter a field which is already oc- gregat,n S 368 > 684 volumes with an esti- 
cupied they do not produce a real race mated value of * 29 5>™8. Following is a 
problem so long as they are so few in num- summar V of the institutions and their li- 
ber that they are chiefly objects of curi- braries arranged by states. Of these li- 
osity. braries 84 have less than 1,000 volumes; 56 

It is difficult to understand how the Jap- have 1 ' 000 to 5,000 volumes; 11 have be- 

anese can be a serious race problem in tween 5,000 and 10,000 volumes; 6 have be- 

California where they constitute only two tween 10,000 and 20,000. Two have 26,607 

and one-half per cent of the population and an d 27,000 respectively, 
own and lease only twelve one-hundredths 

of one per cent of the land. And yet it Schools Vol- Esti- 

sounds as if there is trouble there. What- Report- umes in mated 

ever may be its nature and its causes, the in S- Library. Value. 

difficulty has not extended to public li- Alabama 14 49,522 $26,525 

braries. The Chinese on the Pacific coast, Arkansas 6 9,450 5,150 

as elsewhere, are seldom seen in a library. Delaware 2 1,900 800 

They live in their own quarter and hardly District of Columbia 2 27,253 43,569 

ever penetrate other sections of the city Florida 7 8,267 7,120 

except for purposes of trade. Georgia 14 49,025 32,181 

The Japanese who frequent the libraries Kentucky 6 3,950 2,350 

are not numerous. They belong almost Louisiana 10 14,353 16,051 

entirely to the student class and the books Maryland 5 7,250 5,735 

they take are used in connection with their Mississippi 11 18,432 14,920 

school work. In some places they "appear Missouri 3 4,950 5,500 

to be more resourceful, more polite and New Jersey 1 35 25 

more intelligent than the average high North Carolina 20 16,560 13,097 

school student" with whom the libraries Ohio 1 6,500 2,500 

come in contact. As a class of patrons Oklahoma 1 9,75 1,450 

they are not only inoffensive but desirable. Pennsylvania 2 19,500 20,500 

While the yellow man is clearly not a South Carolina ... .16 27,600 21,000 

problem in libraries, it is equally certain Tennessee 11 30,025 17,935 

that the black man is a problem. This is Texas 8 13,550 17,830 

especially true in the South. In northern Virginia 18 52,030 35,950 

libraries it is the rule to admit him with- West Virginia 2 7,557 5,600 

out distinction. Throughout the South, — — 

with very few exceptions, the segregation Total 160 368,684 $295,788 
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Many of these collections except in the 
larger institutions, have been characterized 
as "so unsuitable as to be almost worth- 
less . . . the discarded refuse of gar- 
rets and overcrowded store rooms, which 
should have gone to the paper mill, but was 
sent to these poor children through mis- 
taken kindness." 

These libraries are primarily for the use 
of the students, but they are usually open 
to the townspeople for reading and refer- 
ence. While the people thus have access 
to a collection of books for consultation, 
it can not be said that they have the equiv- 
alent of a public library, even where the 
selection is good. It is a common occur- 
rence, however, throughout the country for 
institutional libraries to operate against 
the establishment of a public library with- 
out acting as a satisfactory substitute. 

General Attitude 

The prevailing attitude toward libraries 
for negroes is one of indifference among 
the masses of both races. But the same 
conditions existed for many years and still 
exist in other parts of the country. The 
library must follow the school, it can not 
precede it. When it is remembered that 
the educational awakening of the South is 
of comparatively recent date and that any- 
thing like general education of the negro 
is still more recent, the small number of 
public libraries for negroes will not appear 
so strange. In a few places a vigorous de- 
mand has arisen. In a few places the au- 
thorities have not only supplied the de- 
mand but have endeavored to stimulate 
and enlarge it. 

It may be said, however, that there are 
still people who think that the negro is 
incapable of education and that it actually 
unfits him for usefulness. Uncle Remus 
has a saying, "When you put a book into 
a negro's hand you spoil a good plow 
hand." This notion still lurks in the 
minds of a surprisingly large number of 
people, who cite the wretched condition 
and dense ignorance of millions of negroes 



after fifty years of freedom. In 1910 thirty 
per cent of them were still illiterate. Li- 
braries can not flourish in illiteracy as 
trees can not grow in a desert. 

There are, however, oases in the desert, 
bright and shining examples of individuals, 
schools and whole communities, which 
have demonstrated the negro's capacity for 
the highest education and development. 
There is a growing disposition to afford 
him full opportunity for making the most 
of himself. 

While some librarians are urging action, 
others shrink from it as from a disagree- 
able task. One is endeavoring to look at 
the subject of a negro library from the mis- 
sionary standpoint and is trying to con- 
vince the trustees that such an innovation 
would be desirable, but finds it very hard 
to arouse any interest and enthusiasm. An- 
other proposes to let the question alone till 
forced to take action. Another reports 
that the city is on the verge of the ques- 
tion. Another is having difficulty to find a 
central location for a colored library where 
white people do not object. One city with 
a branch library in a negro high school 
considers it an easy way out of a difficult 
situation. The authorities realize that the 
time is coming when these facilities will no 
longer be adequate. At present their 
funds are needed so much in other direc- 
tions that they hope to be able to postpone 
tffls added expense for some time to come. 
One library having a special room for 
negroes never pushes this part of its work, 
but does only what it is compelled to do by 
city ordinance. Another where there is no 
race distinction tells how the library is 
overrun at times with negroes and what a 
drawback this is to the work. 

Some lend books to negroes but do not 
allow them to sit in the reading room. This 
practice is not established by rule and 
regulation but rests on the disposition of 
the librarians to be helpful to all. Public 
sentiment will tolerate it in this form while 
it would rebel at an attempt to guarantee 
the same service in formal rules. 
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Table of Leading Cities 

Following is a table of some of the chief southern cities showing their status with 
respect to negro libraries. The letter x denotes a negro educational institution hav- 
ing a library of 1,000 volumes or more. 

Negro 
Population 1910 Public Remarks 

City Total Negro Lib. 

Alabama 

Birmingham 132,685 52,305 No 

Mobile 51,521 22,763 No 

Montgomery 38,136 19,322 No 

Delaware 

Wilmington 87,411 9,081 Yes Admitted to Wilmington Inst. Lib. without 

distinction. 
District of Columbia 

Washington 331,069 94,446 Yes Admitted to Pub. Lib. without distinction. 

2 x. 
Florida 
Jacksonville 81,640 40,020 Yes Sep. room & sep. books in Carnegie lib. 

Georgia 

Atlanta 154,839 51,902 No 4 x. 

Macon 40,665 18,150 No 

Savannah 65,064 33,246 Yes Small sep. lib. of little consequence. 

Kentucky 

Covington 53,270 2,899 No 

Lexington 35,099 11,011 Yes Draw bks. at same desk with whites; sep 

reading room; little used. 

Louisville 223,928 40,522 Yes $30,000 Carnegie branch of pub. lib.; 2nd 

branch $22,500 being built. 
Louisiana 

New Orleans 339,075 89,262 No $25,000 Carnegie branch to be built. 4 x. 

Maryland 

Baltimore 558,485 84,749 Yes Pratt free lib. admits without distinction. 

2 x. 
Missouri 

Kansas City 248,381 23,566 Yes Pub. lib. admits without distinction. 

St. Louis 687,029 43,960 Yes Pub. lib. admits without distinction. 

St. Joseph 77,403 4,249 Yes Pub. lib. admits without distinction. 

North Carolina 

Raleigh 19,218 Yes Sep. bldg. erected by city. Poorly supported. 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City 64,205 6,546 Yes Pub. lib. admits without distinction. 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga 44,604 17,942 314 vols, placed in col. high schools as a 

beginning. 

Memphis 131,105 52,431 Yes Cossitt Lib. supplies books thru LeMoyne 

Inst. 1 x. 
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Nashville 110,864 86,923 No 

Texas 

Dallas 92,104 18,024 No 

Galveston 36,981 8,036 Yes 

Houston 78,800 23,924 Yes 

San Antonio 96,614 10,716 ? 

Virginia 

Norfolk 67,452 25,039 No 

Richmond 127,618 46,733 No 



125,000 Carnegie Braneh to be built. 3 x. 



Branch of Rosenberg lib. in col. high sch'I. 
$15,000 Carnegie bldg. under negro board. 



This city has no pub. library. 



Cities Having Colored Libraries 

Charlotte, N. C, is the first and only city 
to build a library for negroes with its own 
funds. After erecting a $25,000 Carnegie 
building it spent $5,000 on a site and a sep- 
arate building for negroes which was 
opened in 1906. But its only income for 
maintenance is $400 a year from the city. 
Most of the books have been donated. In 
1911 the librarian of the white library 
enlisted the interest of a Pittsburgh 
woman who collected about 600 volumes 
for it in the North. The librarian at Wilkes- 
Barr6, Pa., sends it the best of her dis- 
carded books. From these facts one may 
infer what kind of standard is maintained. 

The white library was incorporated by 
the legislature in a special act, which at 
the same time created a separate negro 
board. Several ineffectual efforts have 
been made to have the act changed to 
place the colored library under control of 
the white board and the supervision of the 
white librarian. This would undoubtedly 
result in greater efficiency, as now every- 
body including the colored board seems to 
be inactive and indifferent toward it. Its 
failure however can hardly be ascribed to 
the negro board alone because it is mani- 
festly impossible with such resources 
under such conditions to conduct a library 
which would command the respect and the 
interest of either race. 

Savannah, Ga., also has a small library 
for negroes. It was organized in 1907 
and is housed in rented quarters, but very 
few persons seem to know of its existence. 
The city appropriates $360 a year for it. 
In 1911 it had 2,611 volumes and 1,244 



were drawn for home use. Its total receipts 
were $375.77. At the end of the year $35 
was due the librarian for salary and there 
was a deficit of $33.93. In 1910 Mr. Carne- 
gie offered $12,000 for a colored branch 
building and the city has promised an 
increased appropriation on the completion 
of the building. For a time the negroes 
tried to raise the money for a site by sub- 
scription, but so far they have not suc- 
ceeded. 

Jacksonville, Fla., has in its Carnegie 
building a separate room and books in 
charge of a colored attendant. Of its 
81,000 population half are colored, but the 
negro registration is only five per cent and 
the circulation six per cent of the whole. 
No effort is being made to extend it. The 
opinion prevails that the arrangement is 
a mistake and that a branch library in the 
negro quarter would bring out a much 
larger use. 

Galveston, Texas, has had a branch of 
the Rosenberg library in the colored high 
school since 1904. It contains 2,745 
volumes. With a colored population less 
than one-fifth as large as Jacksonville it 
has twice as many borrowers but circulates 
only one-fourth as many books, 2,433 last 
year. This seems a very small number and 
does not bear out the theory that a sep- 
arate branch enlarges its use. 

In Memphis, Tenn., the Cossitt library 
In 1903 entered into an agreement with 
the LeMoyne Institute, a colored normal 
school, which furnishes the room, and the 
Cossitt library furnishes the librarian and 
the books, which number about four thou- 
sand added to a like number belonging to 
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the school. While these are used mainly 
by pupils and teachers of the school, it 
serves as the book supply for all interested 
negroes in the city and surrounding dis- 
trict. 

The facilities thus furnished seem to 
meet the present demands pretty fully. 
Much depends on the librarian's attitude, 
which is helpful and encouraging. The cir- 
culation last year was 13,947 vols. The 
institute is erecting a new school building, 
which will provide better library accommo- 
dations. 

Louisville, Ky., was the first to establish 
a full-fledged branch on a broad basis and 
to erect a separate branch library building 
for negroes. The original plan for ten 
Carnegie branch libraries, of which seven 
have been built, included two for negroes. 
The first of these was opened in rented 
quarters the same year as the main library 
in 1905. Three years later it was moved 
into the new $30,000 building. 

In its administration the colored branch 
is a part of the general library system and 
is under the supervision of the main 
library. The branch librarian, who is a 
graduate of Hampton Institute, and the two 
assistants are colored. 

The branch serves as the reference 
library for the colored high schools and 
other educational institutions. It is in 
close co-operation with the grade schools 
through the collections of books which it 
sends to the class-rooms to be drawn by 
the pupils for home use. 

It has an assembly room which is used- 
for lectures, entertainments and numerous 
other public meetings, and two class-rooms 
for smaller gatherings. There is a story 
hour for children and several reading and 
debating clubs for boys and girls and 
adults. Through its various activities the 
library not only circulates books and fur- 
nishes facts but it is an educational and 
social center from which radiate many in- 
fluences for general betterment. 

Fine work is being done with children, 
who draw 68 per cent of the books circu- 
lated. An interesting account of it is 
given in the Library Journal for April, 1910, 



25:160-61, by Mrs. Rachel D. Harris, a 
former teacher in the colored schools, who 
is in charge of this department. 

When the branch was started eight years 
ago it was somewhat of an experiment and 
there was doubt and apprehensiveness all 
around with regard to the outcome of the 
undertaking. But it has been a pronounced 
success from the beginning. It has grown 
steadily until last year 73,462 vols, were 
drawn from it for home use. It has be- 
come so popular that the second branch 
is now under construction in the eastern 
colored section of the city. 

The colored people are proud of this 
library and its achievements. Its opening 
marked an epoch in the development of 
the race which is second in importance 
only to the opening of the first colored free 
schools there in 1870. 

Houston, Texas, also has a separate 
branch building opened last April. For the 
past four years it was maintained in a 
small way in the colored high school. The 
new building is distinctively a product of 
negro enterprise. Booker T. Washington's 
secretary called on Andrew Carnegie per- 
sonally and secured the promise of $15,000 
on condition that the city of Houston 
would agree to provide not less than $1,500 
annually for its maintenance. The $1,500 
for the site was raised by colored citizens 
entirely among their own people. The 
plans for the building were drawn by a 
colored architect and its erection super- 
vised by a committee of a separate board 
of trustees, which consisted of nine col- 
ored men. The librarian is a colored girl 
who is responsible only to the colored 
trustees. Although she and the trustees 
consult freely with the librarian and trus- 
tees of the public library, the latter act 
only in an advisory capacity to them. They 
are therefore justly proud of the library 
as their own achievement. It contains 
5,000 volumes. From a colored population 
of 30,000 the registered borrowers were 
only 1,261 last year and the books drawn 
5,117. These numbers seem very small, 
but no doubt there will be a large increase 
in the new building. 
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While the Houston method of manage- 
ment may contribute to the negro's self- 
respect and minister somewhat to the 
pride and independence of a few of their 
number, the wisdom of the plan may well 
be questioned. The results are bound to 
be inferior unless experience counts for 
nothing. It is unfortunate that so many 
cities in their first venture proceed with 
such disregard of the experience of other 
places. But the limit is reached when the 
same city repeats the process with a 
second board after one board has learned 
its lesson. This applies not only to the 
details of planning, erecting and furnishing 
a building but equally if not more to its 
operation, the selection, purchase and cata- 
loging of books, the appointment of assist- 
ants and the transacting of its daily busi- 
ness. 

The white public library boards of Nash- 
ville and New Orleans both have plans 
under way for the erection of Carnegie 
colored branch buildings, each to cost 
$25,000. In Nashville the negroes are 
raising $1,000 and the city is paying $5,000 
toward the site. In New Orleans the city 
will purchase the site. In neither of these 
places is there any public provision at 
present for supplying books to negroes. 

In Atlanta, Ga., the leading educational 
center of the South for negroes, they are 
still without public library facilities, 
although agitation on the subject began 
over ten years ago. On the day of the 
opening of the beautiful $125,000 Carnegie 
building a committee of colored men called 
on the library board. Prof. W. E. B. Du- 
Bois of Atlanta University acting as 
spokesman said: 

"Gentlemen, we are a committee come 
to ask you to do justice to the black peo- 
ple of Atlanta by giving them the same 
free library privileges that you propose 
giving to whites. Every argument which 
can be adduced to show the need of libra- 
ries for whites applies with redoubled 
force to the negroes. More than any other 
part of our population they need instruc- 
tion, inspiration and proper diversion; they 
need to be lured from temptation of the 



streets and saved from evil influences, and 
they need a growing acquaintance with 
what the best of the world's souls have 
thought, and done and said. It seems 
hardly necessary in the twentieth century 
to argue before men like you the necessity 
and propriety of placing the best means 
of human uplifting into the hands of the 
poorest and lowest and blackest. 

"The spirit of this great gift to the city 
has not the spirit of caste or exclusion but 
rather the catholic spirit which recognizes 
no artificial differences of rank or birth or 
race, but seeks to give all men equal oppor- 
tunity to make the most of themselves. It 
is our sincere hope that this city will prove 
itself broad enough and just enough to 
administer this trust in the true spirit in 
which it was given." 

The chairman asked, "Do you not think 
that allowing whites and negroes to use 
this library would be fatal to its useful- 
ness?" Another member of the committee 
replied that they did not ask to use this 
library nor even ask equal privileges but 
only some privileges somewhere. 

The chairman then made these points 
clear: (1) That negroes would not be 
permitted to use the Carnegie Library in 
Atlanta; (2) That some library facilities 
would be provided for them in the future; 
(3) That the city council would be asked 
to appropriate a sum proportionate to the 
amount of taxes paid by negroes of the 
city; (4) That efforts would be made to 
induce northern philanthropists to aid such 
a library. 

Later Mr. Carnegie offered to give the 
money necessary for the erection of a 
branch library for negroes. When the 
details of its administration came up for 
consideration the negroes demanded rep- 
resentation on the library board. This was 
positively refused and the proceedings 
were so completely blocked that the 
negroes of Atlanta are still without any 
public library advantages. 

Methods of Management 

From the cases cited it appears that 
there are four distinct methods of dealing 
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with this question in the South: (1) To 
admit the negro to the same building on 
equal terms with others as is done in 
Baltimore, Wilmington, Washington and 
some of the Missouri libraries. This 
method is not satisfactory to the whites. 
As one report says, "There are white peo- 
ple who are deterred from using the library 
because in so doing they must touch 
elbows with colored folks. . . . We 
could do better service to both races if 
there could be a separation, for we must 
take the people with their prejudices, 
especially in the use of the library, which 
is a purely voluntary matter." (2) To 
admit him to the same building but to a 
separate room, which is not satisfactory to 
the negro. One library which has this plan 
reports, "Many of the educated and cul- 
tured negroes (for there are some even in 
the South) will not come unless they can 
do so on the same social equality and use 
the same apartments as the white 
patrons." (3) To have a separate library 
under control of members of their own 
race. This is almost certain to produce 
inferior results on account of their inex- 
perience and lack of knowledge regarding 
every phase of the work. (4) To have a 
separate branch in charge of colored assist- 
ants who are under the direction and sup- 
ervision of one board and one librarian, 
who have control over the entire library 
including all branches and other agencies. 
This plan assures the greatest economy 
and efficiency and will probably be adopted 
by all the libraries whose funds will permit 
it. A separate colored board is as unneces- 
sary and unbusinesslike as would be a 
separate board for each white branch. 

On the advantages of a separate branch 
library one colored man writes: "In the 
South the separation is not only necessary 
for the peace and cordial relations desir- 
able to be maintained but the colored 
branches are desirable because the colored 
people would use them so a hundred times 
more than they would otherwise. The feel- 
ing of perfect welcome, ownership and un- 
qualified privilege are all necessary to 
patrons who are to get the best possible 



from libraries among them. These things 
in the South can only be had in separate 
branches as much as it is regrettable that 
there should be a mind and spirit demand- 
ing separate libraries." 

Traveling Libraries 

Delaware and Kentucky are the only 
state library commissions reporting spe- 
cial traveling libraries for negroes. Last 
year "seven traveling libraries of 30 to 50 
volumes each were arranged for the use 
of the colored schools in Delaware, and 
the entire charge and care of these libra- 
ries was given over to the State College for 
Colored Students near Dover." The Ken- 
tucky commission has two libraries of 50 
volumes each in circulation and is planning 
to send more. Hampton Institute also 
sends out traveling collections of books. 

Another system of traveling libraries is 
that established in 1910 by James H. 
Gregory of Marblehead, Mass., for dis- 
tribution through Atlanta University 
among the negroes of the South. There 
are about 60 libraries of 48 volumes each. 
They are sent to any community, school, 
church or other organization for one year 
an,d then exchanged for a different set. 
Two interesting articles on these libraries 
and their founder were published by G. 
S. Dickerman in the Southern Workman 
August and September, 1910. 

What the Negro Reads 

What the negro reads is in itself a large 
and interesting subject. A brief article 
on it dealing equally with what the negro 
does not read, appeared in the Critic, July 
1906, from Mr. George B. Utley, then 
librarian of the Jacksonville public library. 
The first book drawn from the Louisville 
library was Washington's "Up from slav- 
ery." The most striking feature of the 
circulation in general is the comparatively 
small percentage of fiction read. Of the 
258,438 volumes drawn from the Louis- 
ville library during its first six years only 
46 per cent was fiction. 

This may be due to the fact that the 
so-called leisure class, who are supposed to 
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read most of the fiction, is smaller among 
the colored people; or that the novel does 
not appeal so strongly to the negro mind; 
or that the library is used more largely 
by pupils, teachers, ministers and other 
professional people, who come to it for 
more serious purposes. 

A book entitled "Tuskegee and its peo- 
ple," edited by Booker T. Washington, con- 
tains biographical sketches of many 
negroes who have gone out from that 
school to work for the elevation of their 
race. These sketches give a remarkable 
picture of the "conditions that environ the 
masses of the negro people," as well as 
their struggles for improvement. 

One of them describing the country 
school which he attended writes, "When 
I reached the point where the teacher 
ordered me to get a United States history, 
the book store did not have one, but sold 
me a biography of Martin Luther instead, 
which I studied for some time thinking 
that I was learning something about the 
U. S." 

Years later "I betook me to the woods, 
where I read everything I could get. It 
was during this time that accidentally, I 
may say providentially, I got hold «f a 
book containing the life of Ignacius San- 
cho; and I have never read anything that 
has given me more inspiration. I wish 
every negro boy in the land might read 
it." 

Another Tuskegee graduate, a woman 
whose mother as a slave had been taught 
to read by her master's daughter, writes: 
"Sundays, with my sisters gathered about 
her knees, we would sit for hours listening 
as mother would read church hymns for 
us." 

The articles by Mr. Dickerman above 
referred to give the results of some investi- 
gations on their choice of books. He 
received answers from 35 leading negro 
schools in response to a request for a list 
of such "books as had been found in the 
experience of their schools to be the most 
popular and the best and which they would 
recommend." The "Life of Lincoln" appear- 
ed on 15 of these lists; "Little women" 15; 



"Robinson Crusoe" 14; "Paul Dunbar" 11; 
"Uncle Tom's cabin" 10; "Ivanhoe" 9; 
"Souls of black folk" 9; "Ramona" 8; "Life 
of Douglass" 8; "Uncle Remus" 7. Six 
lists included "Alice in wonderland," 
Grimm's "Fairy tales," "John Halifax," 
"Last days of Pompeii," and "Swiss family 
Robinson." 

These lists all came from schools and 
therefore bear the earmarks of the school- 
master. But the largest part of the read- 
ing by negroes is done by the pupils and 
teachers in connection with their school 
work. This would account for the pre- 
ponderance of the literature and history- 
classes. Miss Sarah B. Askew observes 
that among the general readers in a pub- 
lic library "the colored people's tastes are 
for quick action, strong emotion, vivid 
coloring, and simplicity of narration." 
Books by and about their own people are 
in constant demand. The colored maga- 
zines, those devoted especially to their 
interests and those published by colored 
men are always popular. 

There is also a growing demand for 
books useful to the mechanic in his daily 
work. Chauffeurs "avail themselves of 
technical books on automobiles." An early 
experience in the Louisville library was 
with a woman who made a business of 
raising chickens. She called at the library 
for medical help because many of them 
were dying. Strangely enough this sub- 
ject had been overlooked in selecting the 
books and the librarian was unable to pre- 
scribe for sick chickens. But a book on 
poultry was ordered for her immediately. 

Conclusions 

Following are some conclusions regard- 
ing libraries for negroes: 

(1) That books and reading are of the 
utmost value in the education, development 
and progress of the race. 

(2) That in northern public libraries 
they are admitted to all privileges with- 
out distinction. 

(3) That in southern libraries the 
segregation of the races prevails, as it 
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does, in all educational, religious and other 
social institutions. 

(4) That in many places institutional 
libraries are supplying the book wants of 
the few negroes who really have need of 
libraries. 

(5) That among the masses of the col- 
ored race there is as yet very little de- 
mand for libraries. 

(6) That where a genuine demand has 
manifested itself and up-to-date facilities 
have been provided negroes have been 
quick to use them and have made com- 
mendable progress. 

(7) That in some of the large cities 
containing a great many negroes who are 
intelligent and who pay taxes the pro- 
vision made for them is sadly inadequate 
or is entirely lacking. 

(8) That southern librarians generally 
are kindly and helpfully disposed toward 
them and that the majority of the white 
people favor a fair deal for them, includ- 
ing the best training and the fullest en- 
lightenment. 

(9) That in the South any arrangement 
which aims to serve the two races in the 
same room or in the same building is detri- 
mental to the greatest good of both. Com- 
plete segregation is essential to the best 
work for all. 

(10) That many libraries' are not finan- 
cially able to conduct separate depart- 
ments and so the negro loses out. 

(11) That a few cities have splendid 
facilities for them, a few others are now 
establishing branches, a considerable num- 
ber are discussing the question seriously 
and another considerable number which 
should be at work are doing nothing. 

(12) That the best solution of the prob- 
lem is the separate branch in charge of 
colored assistants under the supervision 
and control of the white authorities. 

(13) That even in northern cities which 
have large segregated colored districts 
such separate branches would result in 
reaching a larger number of negroes and 
doing better work for both races. 

(14) That the South is entitled to the 
sympathy and help of the North on this 



question, which is only a part of the larger 
question of negro education. That sym- 
pathy will come with fuller information 
and will increase as the size and serious- 
ness of the problem is more fully under- 
stood. 

Adjourned. 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
(Wednesday morning, June 25, 1913) 

The PRESIDENT: There is a matter of 
business to come up this morning. At the 
last conference the Association adopted an 
amendment to the Constitution which, to 
become effective, must be ratified at this 
meeting. It may be added that the requi- 
site notice required by the Constitution, of 
thirty days, has been given by the Secre- 
tary, through publication in the Bulletin, 
where you have doubtless seen the pro- 
posed amendment together with the by- 
law which is dependent, of course, upon 
the adoption of the amendment itself. The 
Secretary will please read the proposed 
amendment as adopted at the Ottawa con- 
ference. 

The SECRETARY: I will also read that 
portion of Section 14 of the Constitution 
to which the amendment would apply: 

"Council. Membership. The Council 
shall consist of the executive board, all 
ex-presidents of the Association who con- 
tinue as members thereof, all presidents 
of affiliated societies who are members of 
the Association, twenty-five members elect- 
ed by the Association at large, and twen- 
ty-five elected by the Council itself," — 

And the proposed amendment consists of 
the following words to be inserted at that 
place: 

— "and one member from each state, pro- 
vincial and territorial library association 
or any association covering two or more 
such geographical divisions which com- 
plies with the conditions for such repre- 
sentation set forth in the by-laws." 

The PRESIDENT: The amendment is 
before you for consideration. What is your 
pleasure? Are you ready for the question? 

(The question being called for and put, 
the amendment was adopted.) 

The PRESIDENT: Dependent upon the 
adoption of the amendment to the Consti- 
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tution there is now before you for consid- 
eration a proposed amendment to the by- 
laws. The Secretary will please read the 
suggested amendment which carries into 
effect now the Constitutional amendment 
which you have just adopted and which 
becomes effective, in that it has now been 
adopted by two successive conferences. 

(The Secretary then read the proposed 
amendment Section 3a, which is as fol- 
lows: 

"Sec. 3a. Each state, territorial and pro- 
vincial library association (or any associa- 
tion covering two or more such geo- 
graphical divisions) having a membership 
of not less than fifteen members, may be 
represented in the Council by the presi- 
dent of such association, or by an alternate 
elected at the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation. The annual dues shall be $5.00 
for each association having a membership 
of fifty or less, and ten cents per additional 
capita where membership is above that 
number. The privileges and advantages 
of the A. L. A. conferences shall be avail- 
able only to those holding personal mem- 
bership or representing institutional mem- 
bership in the Association." 

The President then put the question and 
the above amendment to the by-laws was 
duly adopted. 

Dr. ANDREWS: I move the addition of 
the words "or to members of other affili- 
ated societies," in order not to bar these 
members from attendance at our meetings. 

The PRESIDENT: Dr. Andrews' amend- 
ment is to include the words "or to mem- 
bers of other affiliated societies." 

Mr. RANCK: I think, as a member of 
the Committee that had something to do 
with the drafting of the proposed by-law, 
that I can say that the purpose of that 
provision was that there should be some 
advantage to persons holding membership 
in these organizations, to get the railroad 
rates, hotel rates, etc.; in other words, to 
have some pecuniary advantage in their 
becoming members and not to be able to 
come and get those advantages without 
holding any kind of a membership. 

If I may be permitted, Mr. President, I 
should like to give a few figures with ref- 
erence to the distribution of the members 



of the Council as it now exists, as given 
in the last handbook. There were 72 mem- 
bers of the Council, counting the one or 
two who have died, representing 48 states, 
the District of Columbia and Canada. How- 
ever, in the Council only 20 States in the 
Union have representation. In other words, 
there are 28 states in the Union that are 
not represented in the Council. The popu- 
lation of these 28 states is nearly thirty- 
three millions and their area is nearly 
two million square miles, whereas the area 
of the states that are represented is a lit- 
tle over a million square miles. The point 
is, Mr. President, the purpose of the 
amendment to the Constitution and these 
amendments is to give a wider geographi- 
cal distribution of representation in the 
Council; in other words, that more than 
half of the area of the United States may 
be brought in, on account of this geographi- 
cal representation, and that the thirty- 
three millions of people who live in those 
states may be able to get a representation 
which it seems at the present time they do 
not have. 

The PRESIDENT: The question before 
the conference is on the proposed amend- 
ment of the by-law as offered by Dr. An- 
drews. 

(The President put the question and the 
amendment was duly adopted.) 

The PRESIDENT: The question now is 
upon the amendment to the by-laws as 
amended. 

(The President put the question and the 
amendment to the by-laws was duly adopt- 
ed.) 

The PRESIDENT: The Association dur- 
ing the past year suffered grievous loss 
in the passing of two of its notable mem- 
bers, members who had long been identi- 
fied with the Association and its work, 
and I may add the loss of a friend of li- 
brarians everywhere, that splendid gentle- 
man, Mr. Francis Fisher Browne, of The 
Dial,— a man gentle of soul, keen of intel- 
lect and fine of fiber. While perhaps we 
are not called upon to take official notice 
of his passing it seems to me very well 
that we should group him with those 
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whose loss we mourn at this time. By re- 
quest of the Executive Board and of the 
Council a committee consisting of Dr. Put- 
nam, Mr. Bowker and Mr. Wellman have 
been asked to draft memorial resolutions 
on the passing of Dr. Billings and Mr. 
Soule and I would ask Dr. Putnam to re- 
port at this time. 

Dr. PUTNAM: With your permission I 
will ask Mr. Wellman to read the sug- 
gested minute with reference to Mr. Soule. 
And the Committee would suggest that if 
the expression in these minutes appears to 
you just, that they be adopted by a rising 
vote. 

Mr. Wellman then read the following 
resolution which was unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote. 

CHARLES CARROLL SOULE 

With profound sorrow, we record the 
death of Charles C. Soule, whose services 
and relation to the American Library As- 
sociation were in many ways unique. 
Though himself not a librarian, yet in the 
early days of the public library he was 
one of those who foresaw the great force 
which it might be made to exert in our 
democratic civilization; and to promote 
the wise realization of this vision, he la- 
bored unceasingly as a member of this As- 
sociation for more than thirty years and 
was a constant attendant at the meetings. 
He served as vice-president in 1890, as 
member of the Institute for six years, as 
member of the Council for eight years, as 
trustee of the endowment fund for twelve 
years, and as a member of the Publishing 
Board for eighteen years. But his distinc- 
tive contribution was in efforts towards 
the improvement of library architecture; 
and here by his study and writings, as 
well as by creating the office of advisory 
expert in building, he did more than any 
other man to further the planning of li- 
brary buildings for library work. 

In reciting the tale of his accomplish- 
ment, it is impossible to forget the man. 
Unselfish and high-minded, a good counsel- 
lor and a consistent friend, he ever showed 
eager and affectionate interest In the work 



of his fellow members, and especially In 
the success of those beginning their ca- 
reers. Above all, he possessed a generous 
faith in his associates and an unfailing 
good will. These were but a few of the 
qualities which enabled him to achieve so 
much for the public library, and which en- 
deared him to hosts of librarians through- 
out the land. 

Dr. PUTNAM: Mr. President, this is pro- 
posed as a minute for the records of the 
Association. It is therefore headed "John 
Shaw Billings." 

The resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed by a rising vote. 

JOHN SHAW BILLINGS 

April 12, 1838— March 18, 1913 
A member of the American Library Asso- 
ciation 1881-1913— Its President, 1901-02 

It is seldom that the death of an indi- 
vidual removes from two professions a 
unit of singular power in each. But such 
was the loss in the recent death of John 
Shaw Billings; a scientist in a department 
of science intensive and exacting, a libra- 
rian rigorously scientific in a profession 
broadly humane. To the former he made 
original contributions which constituted 
him an authority within special fields; but 
also in his great Index-Catalog of Medi- 
cal Literature, one which assured certain- 
ty and promoted advance in every field — 
and left the entire medical profession his 
debtor. As a librarian, having first 
brought to preeminence the professional 
library entrusted to him, he was called to 
the organization into a single system of 
isolated funds and institutions, achieved 
that organization, and lived to see it, under 
his charge develop into the largest gen- 
eral library system in the world, with a 
possible influence upon our greatest me- 
tropolis of incalculable importance to it, 
and through it, to the welfare of our entire 
country. 

The qualities which enabled him to ac- 
complish all this included not merely cer- 
tain native abilities — among them, penetra- 
tion, concentration, vigor, tenacity of pur- 
pose and directness of method, but others 
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developed by self-denial, self-discipline, 
and a complete dedication to the work in 
hand. It was through these that he earned 
his education and his scientific training; 
and they hardened into habits which at- 
tended him to the end of his days, when he 
concluded in toil that shirked no detail a 
life begun in toil and devoted to detail. 

Such habits, a keen faculty of analysis, 
and a scientific training kept him aloof 
alike from hasty generalizations and from 
the impulses of mere emotion; while his 
military training induced in him three 
characteristics which marked alike his 
treatment of measures and his dealings 
with men; incisiveness, a distaste for the 
superfluous and the redundant, and an in- 
sistence upon the suitable subordination of 
the part to the whole. In this combination, 
and in the knowledge of, and power over, 
men which accompanied it, he was unique 
among librarians; in his complete lack of 
ostentation he was unusual among men. 
His mind was ever on the substance, in- 
different to the form. A power in two pro- 
fessions, to have termed him the "orna- 
ment" of either would have affronted him; 
for he was consistently impatient of the 
merely ornamental. Any personal ostenta- 
tion was actually repugnant to him; and he 
avoided it as completely in what he suf- 
fered as in what he achieved; bearing, 
with a reticence that asked no allowances, 
physical anguish in which most men would 
have found ample excuse from every care. 

If such a combination of traits assured 
his remarkable efficiency, it might not have 
seemed calculated to promote warm per- 
sonal or social attachments. Yet there was 
in him also a singular capacity for friend- 
ship; not indeed for impulsive and indis- 
criminate intimacies, but for those selective, 
deep, steady and lasting friendships which 
are proof of the fundamental natures of 
men. And however terse, austere, and 
even abrupt, his manner in casual rela- 
tions, where a really human interest was at 
stake he might be relied upon for sympa- 
thies both warm and considerate, and the 
more effective because consistently just 
and inevitably sincere. 



The testimonies to these qualities in his 
character, to these powers, and to his va- 
ried achievements, have already been many 
and impressive. The American Library 
Association wishes to add its own, with 
a special recognition not merely of the 
value to the community of the things 
which he accomplished, but of the value to 
individuals in the example of a character 
and abilities so resolutely developed and 
so resolutely applied to the service of sci- 
ence and the service of men. 

The PRESIDENT: To offer a telegram 
as a substitute for a long and pleasurably 
anticipated paper is cause for regret, but 
such must be the case this morning as 
Miss Arnold finds it impossible to be with 
us. The telegram reads as follows : 

"Emergency meeting of Simmons Col- 
lege Corporation has been appointed for 
Wednesday and prevents me from attend- 
ing library meeting. Extreme regrets." 
SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD." 

The general theme of this morning's 
session is "Library influence in the home, 
in the shop, on the farm, and among de- 
fectives and dependents." We shall begin 
the morning's program with a paper on 
"The working library for the artisan and 
the craftsman," by EDWARD F. STEV- 
ENS, librarian Pratt Institute free library, 
and director of the school of library sci- 
ence, Brooklyn. 

THE WORKING LIBRARY FOR THE 
ARTISAN AND THE CRAFTSMAN 

It is not my privilege to speak to you 
at this time of the professional, technical, 
or practical aspects of that recent phase 
of library work wherein is attempted the 
reconciliation of shopmen with bookmen. 
In the very few moments placed at my 
disposal I may mention only that human 
relationship which enters so largely into a 
librarian's dealings with men who are con- 
cerned with and about their work. 

The straightforward, sympathetic inter- 
course of man with man may adorn to 
the point of making almost beautiful a de- 
partment of librarianship which is ex- 
tremely matter-of-fact in its essential char- 



